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April 


April is here! 


Listen, a bluchird is carolling near! 

Earth has been sleeping, and she fakes, 
And the kind sky-mother bends and takes 
Che laughing thing in her farm embrare, 
And sratters her kisses ober its fare; 

And ebery kiss into a flofver, 

Cn brighten tith beauty a coming hour. 


— Bexford. 


Cloud Formations and Photography 


JOHN BOYD 


always at his service a series of cloud 

negatives wherewith to complete his sea 
and landscape compositions. If he is wise, and 
would imitate Nature, he will have taken a special 
plate of clouds with each of his favorite studies. 
To print in clouds indiscriminately in a picture 
where none were visible at the time the landscape 


‘t= artistic photographer should have 


or other subject was made, is an evidence that _ 


we do not appreciate the truth as told in the 
heavens. It is not good taste, moreover, to print 
a heavy mass of rain-clouds in a dry August 
scene, or fit a cloud negative made in the morning 
toa view made in the middle of the day. It is 
also poor judgment to fit clouds into landscapes 
or other views made with lenses of different focal 
length. Nothing looks more out of place than a 
big bank of rain or cumulus clouds fitted to a 
tiny bit of sky in a view made with a lens of 
half the focal length of that used for the cloud 
negative. 

To do any of these things is to invite criticism 
from those whose knowledge of art is indispu- 
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table, and to whom “ faking” or “doctoring”’ is 
as plainly readable as an open book. 

To get beyond any petty makeshifts, and let 
Nature help us tell her own story, ought to be 
the ambition of every camerist ; but in order to 
comprehend what is possible in cloud pho- 
tography, we should first study the clouds 
themselves. 

The cloud of the upper region is called the 
“cirrus.” It is apparently stationary, and usually 
forms in long fibrous lines of vapor, heaviest in 
the middle, and tapering off at each end to a 
traceless film, which is imperceptibly lost in the 
blue ether. These usually form lengthwise in the 
direction of the wind, and very often end in 
swinging plumes, which are commonly known as 
“mare’s-tails.” At other times they are broken 
up by the force of the wind, and scattered into 
small roundish patches, which go by the name 
of “mackerel sky.” 

These will be found to be the most actinic by 
the photographer. They receive the light of the 
sun in greater intensity than those of lower 
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origin, the beams being transmitted through air 
untainted by smoke, mists, or other earthly em- 
anations. They have a special beauty in the 
quietness they impart to any scene in which they 
appear, but should never be used when picturing 
a small section of sky. Their form implies a great 
elevation and a broad expanse of view, and in 
conditions other than these they will be out of 
place. 

Nearer to the earth lies another class of clouds 
of a greater variety of forms, called the ‘“ cumu- 
lus.” They are ever in motion, sometimes forming 
to give us warning of a coming storm, and again 
placating us with the promise of fine weather, 
as indicated by the upper cirri. They are most 
often seen on a summer morning. If they scat- 
ter or diminish during the day, it is taken as a 
token of fine weather ; but if they increase and 
become topped by the cirri, they indicate a com- 
ing storm. The special characteristic appearance 
of the clouds of this central region is a collection 
of white, ragged, irregular, and scattered forms 
which often gather into masses resembling huge 
mountains of wool ready at any time to drop to 
earth. Being shaded with gray, or even a darker 
hue, they are readily impressed on the plate in 
their true gradations, and fit in well with a rest- 
less sea, or a landscape with nearby mountains 
outlined against the sky. These clouds were 
much used by some of the old painters. In many 
pictures the same effect can be gotten photograph- 
ically by the skilled camerist with bunches of 
cotton-wool laid upon the sky section of a thin 
negative. 


The lower clouds are the nimbus, or rain- 


clouds ; and we find more use can be made of 
these when taken in conjunction with the cen- 
tral cumulus, than of any of the other ethereal 
forms. 

There are other general combinations, such as 
the cirro-cumulus, cirro-nimbus, and cumulo-nim- 
bus. These, as their names imply, are phases of 
both forms blended one into the other. In fact 
we can sometimes perceive the transition of a 
cirrus into a cumulus without being able to de- 
scribe the change, and again a cumulus will settle 
down into a nimbus and disappear in rain. 

Nimbus clouds during a thunderstorm are said 
often to be eight miles thick, composed of various 
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strata of damp, moist vapor, frozen rain, and snow. 
This condition calls for the fullest exposure given 
to any of the clouds ; but as they fortunately are 
often outlined with more actinic tints, we do not 
need to fear their blackness. 

While Nature is constantly beautiful, she does 
not always exhibit these charms, for then they 
would pall upon us and we would not appreciate 
them. Let us, therefore, keep on the watch for 
her most perfect phases, and catch them before 
they evanescently fade away. We should be 
ready to arrest these combinations as they come 
into view, and thus let the world see that we 
know what is beautiful, and can appreciate any 
examples of typical forms that appear in the 
skies. 

As stated before, if we are to picture these 
aerial vapors successfully, we must clearly realize 
what constitutes a perfect combination; and 
while it is not to be supposed that any are ever 
duplicated, the general conditions are what must 
guide us in our efforts. John Ruskin defines 
the possibilities in this way: ‘‘ The upper clouds 
are distinct and comparatively opaque, they do 
not modify, but conceal; but through the rain- 
cloud, and its accessory phenomena, all that is 
beautiful can be made manifest, and all that is 
hurtful concealed ; what is paltry may be made 
to look vast, and what is ponderous, aerial ; 
mystery may be obtained without obscurity, and 
decoration without disguise.” 

These are wise words, and while written spe- 
cifically for the painter, are equally as applicable 
to the photographer as any additional details we 
might choose to give. 

There are two essential requisites in the dry 
plate that will best serve us in cloud work, viz: 
orthochromatism and freedom from _halation. 
One of the medium speeds of any of the well- 
known brands will give us nearer what we seek 
than a faster one, and in many instances a ray 
screen adapted to the plate we are using will not 
only assist, but is a necessity. The exposure is 
very short, about one-tenth the time given to an 
ordinary landscape being sufficient for clouds. 
The luminosity ratios between the cirrus and the 
nimbus will be as 1 to 5. A few examples will 
give a starting-point to the beginner, using a 
medium isochromatic plate and stop U. S. 64. 
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‘December; 10 A.M. ; light, fleecy cirrus ; 1-8 second. 
December ; 10 A.M.; dull, dark nimbus; 1-2 second. 


May ; 4 P.M.; dull, dark nimbus; 1-4 second. 
May; 4 P.M. ; light, fleecy cirrus; 1-15 second. 
July ; II A.M.; gray cumulus ; I-10 second. 
October; 5 P.M.;thunder-clouds ; 1 second. 


The development should be carried only far 
enough to give true form to the high lights, 
taking care at the same time that the shadows 


are not veiled. By this, one will obtain a quick 
printing negative, which is a necessary qualifi- 
cation. 

The methods of using cloud negatives have 
been often explained, and it seems unnecessary 
to go over them again. We do not think, how- 
ever, when the reader has secured his aerial 
effects that he will experience any difficulty in 
joining them suitably to his mundane scenes. 


Artistic Photography in Germany 


E present our readers this month with 

\ V a selection of pictures which show 
some of the recent achievements of 

leading German photographers. Germany is 
the home of the chemical industry of the world, 
and most of the materials which are used in 
photographic chemistry are made in the manu- 
factories of that country. The price of all 
photographic materials is very low, and the qual- 
ity is ‘high. In consequence the number of 
users, both amateur and professional, is very 
great. The artistic quality of the work pro- 
duced is, however, on the whole, not very high. 
This is due mainly to the fact that the average 
German photographer goes in for records of 
fact, and does not have high artistic ideals. 
The professional photographer, in most cases, 
has rather hard work to get a living, and his 
patrons are not willing to pay high prices. 
There are, however, in the large cities of Ger- 
many, and in many of the smaller places which 
are capitals of small states, earnest and talented 
photographers who turn out first-class work. 
Within recent years, also, a school of German 
photography has sprung up, which produces 
works of the highest artistic quality. The 
German artist-photographer of the present day 
is addicted to large pictures and broad effects, 
and the favorite mediums are carbon and gum- 
bichromate. Among the most talented of the 
workers in gum is Hugo Henneberg, of Vienna, 
one of whose best landscapes is our frontispiece 
this month. This is a very striking example of 
the results which can be obtained by skilful 
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combination-printing in gum. The composition 
is masterly, and the treatment of the sky very 
effective. As an example of combination print- 
ing, it is worthy of Horsley Hinton himself. 

The landscape by Bruno Wiehr is quite oppo- 
site in character from Henneberg’s, but not less 
attractive. The beauty of this picture is due in 
a large measure to the skilful treatment of the 
flower-strewn meadow which forms the fore- 
ground. The trees receding along the road in 
the middle distance give an admirable rendition 
of remoteness, and the picture hardly suffers 
from the baldness of the sky. 

The portrait of Prof. Ostwald, the inventor of 
the catatype, is by Nicola Perscheid, of Leipzig, 
court photographer to the King of Saxony. 
Perscheid is a man of genius, and is perhaps the 
best professional photographer of Germany, 
although some might be inclined to dispute this 
statement. In any case Prof. Ostwald’s portrait 
is a masterpiece. The pose is unstudied and 
characteristic. The scale of tones is admirable, 
and the rendition of textures is perfect, while 
not obtrusively sharp. 

The portrait of the opposite page shows 
clearly the influence of Whistler, which is often 
apparent in Perscheid’s work. The pose here is 
graceful, and the treatment of the hands is very 
pleasing ; it might have been better to render 
the gloves in a key not quite so strong as that 
of the face and neckwear, but the fault is not a 
great one. 

The following portrait by the same artist 
again shows the Whistleresque treatment of fig- 
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ure and accessories, including the framed picture 
on the wall which Whistler has so often in- 
cluded. 

The next picture, from a gum print, is a very 
artistic placing of a figure in a landscape, suc- 
cessful in this respect, and also in the happy 
choice of subject. 

Otto Erhardt’s figute study shows very pleas- 
ing and simple arrangement of lines, and is a 
wholly successful treatment of the nude. 

The landscape by Hans Watzek, of Vienna, 
while not representative of the photographer’s 
best work, is a pleasing massing as a landscape. 

Turning the page, we find two more examples 
by Perscheid. The first, a portrait of a man 
smoking, shows a strong face strongly treated, 
and gives one a vivid feeling of the character of 
the individual portrayed. Here, as usual, the 
hands are extremely well treated. Facing it we 
have a pleasing picture of childhood, which will 
appeal to all tastes. 

The group of birches, by Raupp, of Dresden, 
is very pleasing in composition, and may be re- 
garded as a good sample of the photographer’s 
landscape work, although less pretentious than 
much that he has done. Perscheid’s family 
group opposite is a good handling of a subject 
rather difficult to treat successfully. 

“ The Mower” is a daring and unconventional 
treatment of the subject. The subordination of 
the landscape to the huge figure in the fore- 
ground, although it carries out the lines of the 
pyramidal composition, is perhaps even too dar- 
ing, diminishing the church and the surrounding 
trees to the aspect of a toy village ; but no fault 
can be found with the figure, or with the treat- 
ment of the landscape as such. 

In the group of swans we have, again, a per- 
fectly unconventional picture, which is, however, 
very pleasing, It is certainly a markedly suc- 
cessful portrayal of a difficult subject. 

The portrait of Dr. L. Wuellner again shows 
Perscheid at his best. He seems to excel in the 
portraiture of men. This portrait reminds one 
of a Sargent, or, except for the modern attire, of 
a Franz Hals, and is a masterly rendition of 
character. The position of the hands is again 
extremely commendable, and the whole series of 
portraits is full of lessons in this respect. 
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The portrait of a woman on the opposite page 
is a charming pose, and an excellent treatment 
of the subject. 

On the following page we have another exam- 
ple of a large human figure in the immediate 
foreground, although not in the exaggerated 
proportions of “The Mower.” Here, again, 
Perscheid shows his unconventionality, in repre- 
senting the shepherd as followed by his flock 
instead of driving it. The action on the right 
of the picture, where the sheep are seen press- 
ing forward in a tumultuous mass, is extremely 
good, and proves the picture to be unposed, and 
the happy seizing of a psychological moment. 

In choosing Perscheid as a representative of 
the best school of German photography we have 
taken a man who goes to neither extreme in the 
matter of sharpness. In fact it would be diff- 
cult to find in Germany, in France, or even in 
England, a photographer who goes to the ex- 
tremes consistently adopted by a number of 
those who claim to lead pictorial photography in 
America. The great photographers of all the 
European countries, while they show the differ- 
ence between planes by means of more or less 
diffusion of focus, invariably represent the prin- 
cipal objects as seen by a normal human eye. 

This sanity of expression in Germany is due 
to the national quality of straightforwardness, 
and is inherent in the German race. A striking 
instance of this is shown by the famous Steichen 
incident. Dr. Ernst Juhl, at that time artistic 
editor of an important German magazine, a year 
or so ago reproduced a collection of American 
photographs by Steichen, Mrs. Kasebier, and 
other extreme Photo Secessionists. Within two 
weeks after the publication of the pictures more 
than half of the subscribers ordered their maga- 
zine discontinued, and Dr. Juhl, in consequence, 
resigned from his editorship. The animosity of 
his opponents went so far that they unsuccess- 
fully endeavored to cause his removal from the 
editorship of another magazine, which he soon 
afterward accepted, and his influence as an 
artistic leader was seriously diminished by the 
incident. These opponents of his invented for 
the objectionable American work the expressive 
word “ Kunstekel,” —a term which can be only 
approximately translated as “art nausea.” 
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Substances Which Develop Without Alkali’, 


A. AND L. LUMIERE AND A. SEYEWETZ eee 


stances of developing the latent image 

in the absence of alkali has been ob- 
served in such a small number of cases that the 
relation existing between this property and the 
constitution of the substances which possess it 
could not until now be established with a suf- 
ficient degree of precision. 

In a preliminary study, published about ten 
years ago, we thought it possible to conclude 
that the only substances capable of developing 
without alkali were those containing the devel 
oping function twice. Since then we have 
found that certain substances containing this 
function only once may also be endowed with 
the same property. 

In the present study we have tried to find out 
which substances can develop in a simple solu- 
tion of sodium sulphite, and also examined the 
conditions fulfilled in this case by the develop- 
ing function. 

We first experimented with substances con- 
taining only one developing function. It is 
known that this function is due to the fact that 
in an aromatic ring two atoms of hydrogen in 
para or in ortho position are replaced either by 
two OH groups, two NH, groups, or one OH 
and one NH, group. When the developing 
function is due only to OH groups, the develop- 
ment does not seem to take place except in the 
presence of alkalies. Such is the case with 
hydrochinon and pyrocatechin. But when the 
reducer contains one or two NH, groups, the 
development can take place without alkalies in 
an aqueous solution. To this class belong ortho- 
and paramidophenol, para- and orthophenylen- 
diamine and orthotoluylendiamine. 

When alkyl groups are substituted in the 
amido group, the developing property is not 
altered. So methylparamidophenol (metol) and 
dimethylparaphenylendiamine can develop with- 
out addition of alkali. 
developing energy is considerably reduced when 
an acid group is substituted for the amido group, 
as is the case with glycin C,H,-OH-NH:-CH,: 


[= property possessed by certain sub- 
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On the contrary, the | 


COOH. When a substance contains the devel- 
oping function twice, and when this function is 
due only to OH groups, it has been found that 
the development can take place without alkali, 
but is then so slow that it could not be used 
practically. Such is the case with pyrogallic 
acid and oxyhydrochinon. These substances in 
a solution of sodium sulphite have a reducing 
power much weaker than the reducers possess- 
ing only one developing function but containing 
one amido group. When beside the OH groups 
some amido groups are to be found in the ring, 
the developing power appears with an activity 
notably greater than when only one developing 
function exists. 
To this class of substances belong 


OH OH OH 
NH2 NH2 NH2 NH2 
OH 
NH2 NH2 
Orthopara- Orthopara- Triami- 
diamidoresorcin dophenol 


These substances are utilized in the form of 
chlorides ; but as soon as they are put in pres- 
ence of sodium sulphite the base is liberated 
with formation of chloride and bisulphite of 
sodium, so that it is the base which acts as re- 
ducer, as is the case with reducers containing 
only one developing function. Their energy is 
such that they can be utilized practically in a 
sodium sulphite solution. An increase in the 
number of amido groups in the same ring seems 
to intensify the developing power. So the tri- 
amidophenol has a greater reducing action than 
the diamidophenol. However, it cannot be 
practically utilized, for the oxidation product 
which is formed during development has a ten- 
dency to produce an inverse reaction. 

We have found that some other substances pos- 
sess the property of developing the latent image 
without alkali. They are combinations of a 
reducer possessing an acid function with a re- 
ducer possessing a basic function. Metochinon 
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(a combination of metol and hydrochinon) is the 
prototype of this series. However, various 
combinations can take place: 

1. The combination of a developer possess- 
ing a phenol function with a basic or developing 
substance. 

2. The combination of a developer possess- 
ing an amido group with a non-developing sub- 
stance possessing a phenol function. 

3. The combination of a developer possess- 
ing a phenol function with a developer possessing 
an amido group. 

In the first class we have experimented with 
various phenol derivatives, such as hydrochinon, 
pyrocatechin, pyrogallic acid, containing one or 
two developing functions combined with aro- 
matic bases, such as aniline, toluidine, chinolin, 
and found that none of them could be practically 
utilized for developing without alkali. 

In the second class we have tried various 
combinations of paraphenylendiamine with phen- 
olic but non-developing substances, such as 
phenol, resorcin, orcin. All these compounds 
develop the latent image too slowly to be prac- 
tically utilized without alkali. 

Finally, all the compounds of the third class 
we have tried develop the latent image without 
alkali, and when they are sufficiently soluble in 
solutions of sodium sulphite, they can always be 
practically used. The reducing power of these 
various developers seems to be weaker than that 
of compounds possessing two developing func- 
tions, as amidol. On the other hand, their 
power can be greatly increased by the addition 
of carbonates or even caustic alkalies, and this 
property can be practically used, while this is 


not possible with a developer whose constitution 
is similar to diamidophenol. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The preceding study allows us to draw the 
following conclusions : 

1. in order to be able to develop the latent 
image without alkali, a substance must be suf- 
ficiently soluble in sodium sulphite, and must 
possess one amido group in the developing 
function. This amido group may be substi- 
tuted, provided the basic character of the amido 
group is not destroyed. 

2. When the substance possesses only one 
developing function, or if it possesses two but 
without an amido group, the developing power 
is too weak to be practically utilized without 
alkali. 

3. When two amido groups are present in a 
substance possessing two developing functions, 
the developing power is greatly increased, and 
can then be utilized practically without alkali. 

4. The reducing power is also increased, but 
not so strongly as in the preceding case, when 
the basic function or functions of the reducer 
are united with the hydroxyl group of a phenol 
itself possessing a reducing function. 

5. The combination of the basic functions of 
a reducer with the hydroxyl groups of a com- 
pound possessing no reducing function, or the 
combination of a phenol possessing the reducing 
function with an amido compound possessing 
none, does not furnish in any case a compound 
susceptible of being practically used as a reducer 
without addition of alkali. 


On Using Kodoid Plates 


Cc. F. CLARKE 


since they have been on the market, and 
am very much pleased with the results. I 
think they are far superior to plates, orthochro- 
matic or otherwise, for landscape work, as I am 
able to get a wealth of detail that seems almost 


] HAVE been using Kodoid Plates ever 
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impossible with a plate, getting the full value of 
all half-tones, depth, etc., without a trace of 
halation. 

To be gure, they are not quite as easily han- 
dled in developing as plates ; but after all, results 
are what we are all looking for, and if we can 
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reproduce on the negative the picture that we 
want, is it not worth our while to use a little 
more care and take a little more trouble? 

My method of handling is as follows: To 
develop, I use Hauff’s ortol tubes, one part A, 
one part B, and four parts water. After 
removing from the plate-holder and before devel- 
oping, I remove the film from the card back by 
detaching the clips which hold them together. 
This I do by a little pressure with the thumb 
nail. I then soak my film in plain water, thus 
thoroughly wetting it and making it more easy 
to cover with developer. Then I start develop- 
ment in the dark or away from the light, much 
the same as in developing orthochromatic plates. 
When the image appears, I turn the film face 
down in the tray and develop until the picture 
shows well through the back, looking at it once 
in a while, to be sure that development is going 
along properly. 

It is necessary to carry development farther 
than with a plate, developing until the face is 
almost black and very little of the image is to 
be seen. 

After developing I proceed to fix as with 
plates, using an acid fixing-bath (Cyko formula), 
which hardens the film and eliminates all dan- 
ger of frilling. After thorough fixing (it is a 


good idea to keep the film moving in the fixing- 
bath) I wash in running water for an hour, then 
remove all the water possible. A tuft of absorb- 
ent cotton will do, although I draw them between 
my fingers, thus removing all drops of water 
from both sides at once. Now comes one of 
the very important points in handling them, — 
the drying. 

Do not allow them to come in contact in any 
way with anything; if you do, they will stick to 
it, and your work will go for naught. I use 
little clips with a hook at one end, which I 
attach to the film and hang on a cord, which is 
strung across the room. Another good way is 
to tack them up to the edge of a shelf, having 
as little of the film as possible in contact with 
the object to which you tack them. Let them 
alone until thoroughly dry on both sides. They 
will not curl, and when dry are flat and easily 
handled. There is no danger of breaking one if 
you drop it by chance, and they are light to 
carry and easy to store. 

I think the results more than compensate for 
the extra care one has to use in handling the 
film, and in my estimation they are far superior 
to any plates on the market. I most heartily 
recommend them to all who are seeking for the 
best results in our art. 


Unal as a Developer for Bromide Paper 


C. WINTHROPE SOMERVILLE 


HIS, the latest addition to the ever in- 

I creasing series of non-staining developers, 

provides us with a product in solid 

form, which, on being dissolved in water, gives a 

one-solution developer, requiring only greater 

dilution or the addition of potassium bromide for 
any necessary modification. 

The manufacturers describe it as rodinal in 
solid form ; but I do not think that this should be 
taken as an indication that its qualities are pre- 
-cisely the same, since over and above the general 
properties of rodinal it possesses some distinct 
features of its own. Density is attained with 
unal more rapidly, while the appearance of the 
half-tones and shadows during development is 
more perceptible and regular. 
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Upon dissolving the salt in water the solution 
assumes a yellow color, which tends to safety in 
developing, but the film is not stained. The 
strength of the normal solution is three hundred 
grains of unal to three and a half ounces of 
water ; but for bromide paper the normal solu- 
tion is rather too energetic. It should be diluted 
to twice its bulk. 

For controlled development with a weak solu- 
tion it is not necessary to dilute to such an extent 
as with other developers, and the influence of 
bromide is very similar to that which it exercises 
over rodinal. With under-exposure the shadows 
flash up fairly rapidly, and appear to remain 
stationary for some time, while the half-tones 
and high lights seem to drag themselves out 
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slowly ; but there is little or no clogging of the 
shadows, so that a stronger solution may be used 
than would otherwise be the case. With correct 
exposure the image appears very uniformly, and 
has a pure gray color, the intensity of the 
shadows accumulating slowly and regularly, and 
the whole of the print having a clearness 
approaching that produced after fixing. 

The slowness in attaining the full intensity 
must not be taken as a sign of under-exposure, 
and development may with safety be continued 
for some time after it appears to be complete. 
Over-exposure is at once seen by the more rapid 
appearance of the half-tones and high lights, and 
by the absence of any accumulation of density in 
the shadows. The deposit on a correctly ex- 
posed print is from a very pure platinotype black 
in the shadows to a dove gray in the higher half- 
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Action of Chrome A.and L. Lumiere and Seye- 
Alum on Gelatine wetz have made an exhaustive 

study of the action of chrome 
alum on gelatine, and arrive at the following 
conclusions : 

1. When treated with chromium salts, 
gelatine seems to fix the chromium directly, 
since its properties undergo numerous modifica- 
tions and the chromium cannot be eliminated 
by numerous washings with boiling water. 

2. The acid of the chromium salt, although 
strongly held by the gelatine, seems to have 
no part in causing insolubility, as it can be re- 
moved without modifying the properties of the 
insoluble gelatine. 

3. The gelatine fixes a constant maximum 
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tones, the scale of gradation reproducing in 
reverse that of the negative very faithfully. 

The influence of temperature on unal is very 
similar to that on other developers, development 
being most advantageously carried out at 65° F. 

The following I have found to be a convenient 
table. It gives the number of grains of unal per 
ounce of water, which I find best for varying 
exposures on bromide paper, and is based on a 
solution of the normal strength of nine grains 
to the ounce: 

Minims of a 10% solution 


Exposure. Grains of Unal. Water. 
Correct 3% to5s% I ounce Up to 4 
Under (slight) 2 to 3 I ounce None 
Under (excessive) I to 2 I ounce None 
Over (slight) 4 to 3 I ounce 6 to 8 
Over (excessive) 5 to I ounce 8 to 12 


The developer works so cleanly that the 
presence of bromide is rarely necessary. 
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quantity of chromic oxide of between 3.3 g and 
3.5 g to 100 g of gelatine, whatever the salt of 
chromium employed, which seems to indicate the 
existence of a definite compound. 

4. Reasoning from the comparative ease of 
dissociation, the insoluble gelatine is rather an 
addition product than a true compound. 

5. The dissociation of chromated gelatine 
by repeated treatment with boiling water can be 
prevented, either by washing with ammoniacal 
water under proper conditions the gelatine which 
has been treated with the chromium salt, or by 
adding to the gelatine, before the addition of the 
chromium salt, the quantity of ammonia theoreti- 
cally necessary to neutralize the acid of this salt. 
(Bull. soc. franc. Phot., 1904: 73.) 
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When April winds grow soft, 
The maple bursts into a flush 
Of scarlet flowers. 
— BRYANT. 


April With the return of spring, come 
Landscapes the opportunities for outdoor work 

with the camera, that have been 
denied us all winter. To see beauty, to know 
where to look for it in landscapes, is more than 
half the battle won, towards making pictures 
artistic. A man with a good eye, trained to 
see pictorial effects in nature, will often make 
a picture by simply raising or lowering his 
camera a little, or standing a few feet to one 
side, or waiting until a cloud shadow falls over 
the middle distance, or watching until the wind 
has swung a tree to acertain angle. Art is near 
to nature; and when nature has done her work, 
it is only then that man’s work is most capable 
of becoming artistic. For beauty is not a mere 
copy of imperfect nature, it is an absolute idea, 
the happy combination of the real and the ideal. 
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“The ideal,” says Victor Cousin, “without the 
real lacks life: but the real without the ideal 
lacks pure beauty. Both need to exist, to join 
hands and to enter into alliance. In this way 
only, the best work may be achieved.” 

If you wish to photograph an April land- 
scape successfully, take plenty of time to think 
about it. Having chosen your subject, then 
determine, by observation and study, the point 
of greatest interest in the picture. See whether 
the picture is improved by having this point 
centered, or moved to one side, or nearer the 
top or bottom. Art is always selection; and 
when good judgment is used, ripened by the 
study of good models, the best results are sure 
to come to him who knows what is estheti- 
cally admissible in a picture. After the cen- 
tral point of interest has been selected, to 
confirm this interest, the leading point in the 
picture should be well lighted. The lines of 
composition should lead up to it. The back- 
ground should not jump forward with the hard 
insistence of an object immediately in front. 
Rather let it melt away softly, giving perspective 
and atmosphere to the picture. Simple effects 
are always the best. Strong contrasts in light 
and shade are good, when they are massed, and 
are not found in scattered spots. Otherwise 
the picture is spotty and the broad effects so 
desirable in any picture are often hopelessly 
lost. Again, an April landscape in even sun- 
light might be pleasant, but if you throw a 
mystery across its middle distance in the form 
of a cloud shadow, that will blend together the 
rocks and trees, the print will take on dignity 
and become dramatic and suggestive. There is 
poetry and romance in such a picture, and it 
lends itself readily to the imagination. As the 
poet sings in tuneful melody of the April land- 
scape, — 


“ It isn’t raining rain to me, 
But fields of clover bloom, 
Where any buccaneering bee 
May find his board and room. 


“ Here’s health unto the happy! 
A fig for him who frets. 
It isn’t raining rain to me; 
It’s raining violets.” 
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Our Fire We have had a number of cheerful 

mottoes struck off recently and hung 
up in the Puoto Era office, such as Cheer uf, 
Don't worry, The worst ts yet to come, and we 
are now working and whistling hard to keep our 
courage up, with every prospect of success. 
After apologizing to our readers in the February 
Puoto Era for the lateness of our appearance, 
due to the printers’ strike in Boston, we deter- 
mined to make up the lost time in March as 
rapidly as possible. The result was that the 
March number was ready to mail on the evening 
of March 20, and the copy for April was nearly 
all in the hands of the printer. During the 
night a fire broke out in our printing plant, and 
the whole edition was destroyed, together with 
much of the material for the April issue. For- 
tunately we had two copies of the March number 
in another building, and the printers went to 
work to replace the number, which they suc- 
ceeded in doing in ten days. We trust that we 
shall not have to apologize again for delay from 
such causes in the near future, and expect to 
make up lost time on the next issue. 

We desire to thank all our readers for their 
expressions of sympathy in our recent loss, and 
beg to assure them it is deeply appreciated. 
“ Though slightly disfigured, we are still in the 
ring.” 


The Photo Era The Puoro Era has secured 
at the World’s Fair at the Louisiana Purchase 

Exposition an exhibit space 
twice as large as any photographic magazine has 
ever been assigned at any previous exhibition, 
and will welcome all its readers and friends with 
open arms. We will have on exhibition the 
finest collection of photographs exhibited under 
any auspices in the entiré exposition, —a collec- 
tion which will be really representative of all that 
is highest and best in American photography. 
We do not assume too much when we say that 
no other single influence in the United States 
would be able to bring about such a result. Our 
collection is representative of every part of the 
United States and Europe, and every class of 
workers. No line has been drawn in gathering 
it, except that of artistic purpose and feeling. 
Our space is in the Liberal Arts Building, and 
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all photographers will be welcome there at any 
time while the exposition is open. 


The Practical The phenomenal success of the 
Photographer Puoto Era in the artistic and 
photographic world and the re- 
peated requests we have had for more technical 
information on photographic topics has encour- 
aged us to cast our line in the same stream again. 
This time we offer an American Edition of the 
most successful photographic publication issued 
in England to-day, 7e Practical Photographer. 
Although the first number of this most valu- 
able periodical was announced for early in April, 
our fire has had the effect of greatly delaying its 
appearance, but at the present writing it is 
nearly ready for the market. The general opin- 
ion of those who have seen this number is best 
summed up in the opinion of a very critical and 
competent judge—that it is “the best book 
ever published on this group of topics.” The 
whole subject of preparing a print for inspection 
after the printing is completed — including 
trimming, mounting, spotting, framing, making 
passe-partouts, even gilding the frame — is treated 
in a remarkably lucid and interesting fashion. 
The advance orders have come in so fast that 
we anticipate that the whole edition will be sold 
out at once on publication. We advise all our 
readers to order a copy from their dealer, or by 
mail at once, and so make sure of securing this 
valuable addition to the photographic library. 
The second number, appearing in May, will 
be devoted to the general subject of “ Bromide 
Printing,” this inclusive term comprising all 
varieties of paper printed by gaslight or other 
artificial light. A full table of contents will be 
found in our advertising pages, and we advise a 
study of its fulness. The illustrations include 
six specimens of the work of A. Horsley Hinton, 
the editor of Zhe Amateur Photographer, of 
London, and one of the foremost pictorialists of 
the world. The other illustrations are technical, 
reproducing the various effects obtainable in the 
bromide process by various methods of develop- 
ment and toning. For this number also, it 
would be the part of wisdom to order in advance, 
as it is the.best guide to the subject with which 
we are acquainted. 
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Masterpieces We have had a series of repro- 
in Art ductions from the masterpieces of 

Greek Art specially prepared for 
our readers, in photogravure form. They are 
printed from negatives made direct from the 
originals, 514 x 8 in. in size, on specially made 
etching paper 9 x 12 inches, with plate-mark. 
Each series includes ten prints enclosed in a 
handsome heavy paper portfolio and is to 
be retailed at $1.00 net. There are other sub- 
jects, like the works of the early Italian masters, 
which can also be supplied in the same way. 
These portfolios are three in number, A, B, and 
C, respectively, and contain reproductions from 
the time of Fra Angelico and his contemporaries 
down to and including Michael Angelo, Raphael, 
Veronese, Tintoretto, Da Vinci, and others of 
the period of the Italian Renaissance. With 
each series is a pamphlet prepared by an author- 
ity, giving full descriptions of each subject. 
This collection of photogravure prints is 
extremely valuable as an investment, besides its 
educational value to art students generally. We 
commend these photogravures to all who are 
interested enough in art education to desire to 
be familiar with the representative work of the 
masters. 


History by Pho- The National Historic Picture 
tography Guild of America recently es- 

tablished in Boston by the 
Puoto Era, The American Journal of Photog- 
raphy, marks an epoch in the making of his- 
tory. It is the application of the latest and 
most approved methods to historical research 
and record work. It is based upon the assump- 
tion that a photograph is an exact reproduction, 
as the human eye sees it, of the scenes or 
places to be depicted, and, therefore, is more 
truthful and accurate than any descriptive word- 
picture could possibly be. History by photog- 
raphy is the only absolutely true and reliable 
history, since photography cannot lie. It is not 
distorted or colored by the prejudices or views 
of the writer, but must and can only give the 
plain, bare truth. And, therefore, because of 
this truthfulness and accuracy this work, if sys- 
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tematically and rightly done, is sure to super- 
sede all present methods of historical work, and 
will write the future history of this country, 
by putting into safe and enduring form the ac- 
tual records of the present, for the benefit of 
posterity. 

Already in England and France this work is 
being successfully done, and the pictures are 
being stored in the British Museum, at Lon- 
don, and in the Bibliotheque Nationale and the 
Musee Carnavalet, at Paris. In the United 
States the work is only begun in part. The 
Puoto Era has thus far succeeded in enlisting 
the interest and services of some of the vast 
army of amateur and professional photographers 
in the work. A charter list of nearly five 
hundred members, comprising some of the best 
workers from nearly every State in the Union, 
has been prepared, and the Guild is now en- 
deavoring to have its organization perfected, in 
order to give shape and direction to its work. 

A central correspondence bureau is about to 
be set up, where all matters relating to the 
details of organization may be taken up and 
be speedily and properly cared for. 


Our April Cover It is a pleasure to call the 

attention of our readers to 
the handsome line of cover stock represented 
by the present issue of the PHoto Era. The 
Princess Covers, to which class it belongs, are 
among the newest, the most artistic, and most 
widely used on the paper market to-day. They 
have been proven by long experience to be the 
most economical and best adapted for the vari- 
ous purposes for which they were intended. The 
best is always the cheapest in the end. Having 
the essential qualities of texture, durability, and 
color, they lend themselves specially for mounts 
in photography and for fine catalogue work in 
printing. The tints are delicately graded for 
harmonious combinations and fine blendings 
with toned photographs. They are sold by all 
dealers and by the manufacturers, Messrs. C. H. 
Dexter & Sons, Windsor Locks, Connecticut, 
one of the oldest and most favorably known 
houses in the Connecticut Valley. 
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Foreign Abstracts 


Testing Chromatic In the present day, when 
Correction cheap, uncorrected glasses 

are freely sold under various 
names as photographic lenses, it may be useful 
to quote the instructions for testing the chro- 
matic correction, as given in a recent issue of 
Der Amateur Photograph (February, 1904). A 
candle flame is focused on the screen, and as the 
screen is racked in and out so that the focal- 
plane is passed and repassed, the color fringe at 
the margin of the image will change from red to 
blue as the focal-plane is crossed. If the lens is 
uncorrected (like an ordinary spectacle glass), 
or if it is under-corrected, the margin will be 
red as the ground glass is racked nearer the 
lens, and blue as the ground glass is racked far- 
ther from the lens. Over-correction is shown 
by the contrarycondition. For exact observations 
of this kind a very finely ground focusing screen 
and a magnifying eyepiece are desirable. 


Definite instructions for making 
color screens have a certain 
practical value, although in theo- 
ry, at least, careful measurements or quantita- 
tive determinations should be made at each 
stage. The following instructions from the 
Moniteur de la Photographie (1904, p. 39) apply 
to the coloring matters manufactured by 
Messrs. Meister, Lucius, and Bruning. The 
colored gelatinous mixtures prepared as directed 
are used on the leveled glass to the amount of 
7 cubic centimetres for every 100 square centi- 
metres of surface, and the working screen con- 
sists of two such glasses, cemented face to face 
with Canada balsam. Taking Screens.— A, 
Blue Screen: Methylene blue, free from zinc 
chloride, 1 gramme; water, 100 ccm; acetic 
acid, 5 to 6 drops. To roo ccm. of 8 per cent 
gelatine solution, add 6 ccm. of the above 
B, Green Screen: Tartrazine, 


Making Color 
Screens 


color solution. 


2.5 grammes; patent blue, 6 grammes; green 
naphthol, 4 grammes ; water, 4o0occm. To 100 
ccm. of 8 per cent gelatine solution, add 5 ccm. 
of the colored solution. C, Red Screen: Red 
‘No.1 for screens,” or dianil red, 5 grammes ; 
water, 200 ccm. Add ccm.of the color solu- 
tion to:100 ccm. of 8 per cent gelatine. With 
these screens the relative time of exposure will 
be: blue, 1; green, 3; red, 3. 


Color Sensitizing A comparison of the three 
Agents color-sensitizing agents is 

made by Dr. E. Koenig in 
the Photographische Mitteilungen (1904, No. 6, 
p. 81). Ethyl red gives the plate a very satis- 
factory sensitiveness for the green and yellow, as 
far as the orange, but it leaves much to be 
wished, as far as sensitizing for the more definite 
red is concerned. Orthochrome-T: This sensi- 
tizes somewhat better forthe red. Pinachrome : 
The quite deep red is rendered specially well 
when this is used, and the exposure under the 
red color screen is shortened. Dr. Koenig 
says that when the shortest exposure under the 
red screen is required, it is not desirable to ob- 
tain commercial pan-spectrum plates, but to sen- 
sitize, as required, by immersion. The best 
result was with the Seed plates, absolutely clear 
glass being obtained. Color-sensitizing Bath: 
One gramme of orthochrome-T, or of pina- 
chrome, is dissolved in 100 ccm. of warm alco- 
hol, and then 500 ccm. of alcohol and 400 ccm. 
of water are added. The actual bath consists of 
4 ccm. of the above color solution, 200 ccm. of 
distilled water, and 2 ccm. of ammonia. 
sion from three-to four minutes, with constant 
agitation, then two or three minutes’ washing, and 
quick drying. It goes without saying that the 
color-senitized plates should not be kept for a 
long time. — Amateur Photographer, 1904: 230. 
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The Round Robin Guild 


Specially designed for the Amateur Photographer and the Beginner 


Conducted by Elizabeth Flint Wade 


(Any amateur photographer may belong by sending in his name and address) 


“ The wild and windy March once more 
Has shut his gates of sleet, 
And given us back the April Time, 
So fickle and so sweet.” 


Beginning with this “April Time, so fickle and so 
sweet,” we open a series of monthly photographic com- 
petitions for any and all members of the Round Robin 
Guild. Subjects specially appropriate to the month 
in which the competition opens will be chosen. The 
subject for the April competition will be 


A RAINY DAY. 


The making of a picture of a rainy day will be found 
to be a very interesting bit of work. Beautiful effects 
of mists, of wavering shadows, of “ things seen through 
a glass darkly,” may be obtained, and one will find a 
picture of a rainy day to have a charm about it which 
one made in the brilliant sunshine must ever lack. To 
protect the camera from the rain, use a piece of carriage 
cloth large enough to extend down the sides and back 
of the camera. To protect the front of the camera, two 
narrow strips of wood tacked near the center of the cloth 
and at one edge will let the cloth project over the front 
enough to shield the lens from the rain, and yet not 
shut off any of the light. 

April will have many rainy days, and May is never 
without her quota of these really restful phases of nature ; 
so if you do not succeed in making your picture in April, 
try a rainy May day, for the competition will not close 
until May 31st. 

We hope all members of the Guild will take part in 
these competitions. Each member will not, of course, 
win a prize, but the stimulation received from the striving 
to do one’s best makes a stepping-stone for fresh and 
better endeavors. 

The picture should be sent in as early in the month as 
possible, as it is designed to reproduce one or two in the 
Guild department, out of the many which it is hoped 
will be found worthy of reproduction. 


LANTERN-SLIDE APPLIANCES 


A number of devices for making lantern slides have 
been recently put on the market, and their use turns the 
process of slide-making into a very easy matter. 

First is a special printing-frame for making slides by 
optical contact. The ordinary way is to use a large 
printing-frame the size of the negative, block out by 
means of non-actinic paper all of the negative except 
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that portion reserved for the picture, adjust the lantern 
plate over this, then put on the back of the printing- 
frame and make the necessary exposure. This process 
not only involves a great deal of extra work, but if the 
pressure on the plate is unequal, or the spring of the 
printing-frame stiff, there is danger of breaking and 
consequently ruining a fine negative. 

The new frame designed for contact slide-printing has 
a small opening just the size of the lantern slide; and on 
the front of the frame, the strips of which are quite wide, 
there are four springs. The frame is opened, the 
negative from which the print is to be made placed on 
the front of the frame, and looking through from the 
back it is adjusted over the opening so that the portion 
which it is to be printed from comes in its proper place. 
The negative is then secured in place by means of the 
four springs. The slide is next placed in the opening, 
and the back of the frame adjusted the same as in the 
ordinary printing-frame. The film of negative and slide 
come in perfect optical contact, the springs holding 
them in place firmly, and the exposure is made. These 
frames cost but forty cents, and are well worth the 
money. 

For making lantern slides by reduction there is a 
special camera with a fixed focus lens. The negative is 
inserted at one end of the camera, the slide at the other, 
and the exposure made. With this camera there is no 
centering of the slide or focusing to obtain a sharp 
picture. All this is done mechanically. Each camera 
is designed to be used with a special size negative, but 
the 4x 5 size is the one for which amateurs would find 
the greatest use. 

Did you ever see Annie Russell in that charming 
play of hers,“ Mice and Men”? Then you will re- 
member that in her role of the schoolgirl she was asked 
how she managed to unlock a certain door, and she 
replied very innocently, “I did it with a knack.” 

Now every one who has tried the binding of lantern 
slide and cover-glass together, knows just how much of a 
“knack ” is required to hold the glasses in one hand and 
the sticky, curling, twisted binding in the other, and 
make the binding fit the glass smoothly. All this trouble 
is obviated, and the matter reduced to a very simple 
thing by the use of the lantern-slide clamp. The clamp 
is on a standard. The slide and cover-glass, fitted to- 
gether, are slipped between the clamps, the metal of 
which is covered, with rubber disks, and a slight turn of 
a screw holds them in place. One thus has both hands 
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free to manipulate the binding, and the slide may be 
turned in the clamp, so that the unbound edge is always 
uppermost. If one is making many slides or few, this 
little holder will pay for itself in the saving of time 
and trouble, and you bind your slides with a happy 
“ knack.” 


HANDY PHOTOGRAPHIC ARTICLES 


Have you tried the little glass push-pin? It has a pin 
of sharp, thin steel, with a glass head, almost the minia- 
ture reproduction of the glass knobs once used on furni- 
ture. Its special use is for pinning up freshly developed 
films to dry; but it has been pressed into service where- 
ever a small tack is needed, and does away with both 
tacks, and tack-hammer. It is easily and quickly in- 
serted into wall or wood, and as quickly removed, and 
like the wave on the ocean sand, “leaves nor track nor 
trace.” It is one of the best devices for pinning up 
prints, calendars, and a convenient peg for hanging small 
pictures on, etc. The seamstress likes it, for it secures, 
so that they cannot slip, pattern and cloth to her cutting- 
board. The artist likes it, in place of the thumb-tacks 
he has been accustomed to use, and withal it is a pretty 
thing of itself, and like the “‘ Toodles’ door-plate,” a very 
handy thing to have in the house. 

A new glass graduate which the amateur will ap- 
preciate is one with an unbreakable base. The gradu- 
ate screws into the base, and if one is so unfortunate as 
to break it, a new glass may be bought and fitted to the 
old base. This style of base makes the handling of the 
graduate not so much a matter of care as when the base 
is of glass, for most of the accidents to graduates come by 
the breaking of the base, rendering them useless except 
when held in the hand. A clever amateur who had 
broken a number of graduates made himself a wooden 
base into which he cemented the broken base, and this 
graduate lasted him for several years. If you do not 
wish to purchase a graduate with a wooden base, then 
utilize your broken graduate by following the example of 
your fellow-craftsman, and make a wooden standard to 
hold it. 

Another handy thing for the dark room is a glass funnel 
in cup-shape, and is for pouring liquids into small bottles, 
it not being of a capsizable nature like the ordinary glass 
funnel. It is also a very eonvenient little thing for 
filtering solutions. 

One of the best fixing boxes is of hard rubber, as it is 
practically unbreakable and keeps clean easily. It has, 
however, one drawback. It is apt to become warped, 
or to get out of shape from the pressure of the water 
against its somewhat flexible sides. To preserve a box 
of this kind, have a wooden jacket made for it, just large 
enough to slip over the box easily, but of course without 
top or bottom. Keep the jacket on the box, and your 
fixing-box will last for many years. 

One of the most convenient, and accurate print trim- 
mers for photographic use is the rotary trimmer. It 
consists of a block of wood, along one edge of which 
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runs, on a frame, a wheel with finely ground edge. The 
print is held in place by a pressure plate, and when the 
rotary knife, which follows a groove across the board, 
reaches the end of the groove, the plate lifts automatic- 
ally, and releases the print. The print is held in such a 
way that it cannot curl during the process of cutting, 
and the knife makes a perfectly clean edge without shreds, 
bits of paper, or rough spots. There is a rule to gauge the 
size of the print. Unlike the trimmer which employs a 
straight knife, this rotary cutter is a self-sharpener, and 
keeps sharp until it is worn out, when it may be replaced 
at a trifling expense. The price of this trimmer is very 
reasonable, the ten-inch size,—a size as large as any 
amateur would care to have — being only $1.75. 

A tray rocker is not a “must-have ” of the dark room, 
but a set of them will be found very helpful assistants 
when one has half a dozen negatives developing in 
as many trays. The trays are easily kept in motion by 
means of the rockers, and leaves one free to examine 
negatives, change developer, etc. They cost from ten 
to twenty cents each, according to the size of tray used. 
They are much cheaper by the dozen. 

For the amateur who is fond of making experiments, 
the duplicator is a very clever bit of apparatus. It 
enables one to make a picture of the same person twice 
on one plate ; in other words, is a simple way of making 
photographic doubles. It slips over the lens, and shuts 
the light off from half of the plate. An exposure 
made, the duplicator adjusted to shield the exposed half 
of the plate, the sitter moved to the opposite side, and a 
second exposure made. When the plate is developed, 
there is no detecting the place where the two exposures 
meet on the plate. For this humorous side of photog- 
raphy the duplicator is better than any other kind of 
mechanism yet suggested or devised. It costs from 
twenty-five cents up to forty cents, according to the size 
of the lens tube. 

One may make his own ruby glass by means of a 
varnish which tints glass a ruby color, and which goes 
by the name of rubiline or Ruby Varnish Bayer. Glass 
treated with this color is as safe as the ruby glass, and 
it is a very handy preparation for coating the glass in 
dark-room windows, the bulbs to electric light or Wels- 
bach lights, etc. 


ROUND ROBIN GUILD 
PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPETITIONS 


Subject for the April competition, closing May 3Ist, 

A Rarny Day. 

Subject for the May competition, closing June 3oth, 

THE BROOK IN SPRING-TIME 
Subject for the June competition, closing July 31st, 

JUNE ROSEs. 

Any member of the Round Robin Guild may compete. 
If you are not a member of the Guild, send name and 
address, and.a membership card will be sent to you. 
All photographs entered in the competition must be 
marked on the back with full name and address of the 
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sender, and in addition must be marked “ Round Robin 
Guild Competition for April,” or whatever month the 
picture is designed for. If stamps are enclosed, the 
prints will be returned to the sender after the competition 
closes, except those which are reserved for reproduction. 
Address the package, “ PHoTo ERA, Round Robin Guild 
Department, Boston, Mass.” 

First prize: A yearly subscription to the PHoTo Era, 
Edition de Luxe, value $10.00. 

Second Prize: Five dollars in cash. 

Third Prize: Two dollars and a half in cash, or the 
choice of a yearly subscription to the PHoto ERA or 
the PRACTICAL PHOTOGRAPHER, American Library 
Series. 

Fourth Prize: One copy of the Edition de Luxe, 
value $1.00. 

Any questions in regard to the competition may be 
addressed to the editor of the department, who will 
answer by mail if return stamps are enclosed. 

HISTORIC PICTURE GUILD 

New circulars giving the work of the Historic Guild 

in detail, together with suggestions and directions for 


the work of the individual members of the Guild, are being 
prepared, and will soon be ready for distribution. New 
phases of the work are continually presenting themselves, 
and already we have many orders for the books described 
in the January number and which are designed to use in 
mounting the historic pictures, furnishing them with 
suitable text and references, etc. These books are not 
yet ready for distribution, but one will soon be ready for 
circulation among the Guild members who desire to see 
how the work will look when completed. Later we shall 
be glad to take orders for the books, or will take orders 
now, file them, and deliver the books as soon as they 
are ready. Undoubtedly before many moons the Guild 
will become an incorporated organization, and member- 
ship in its ranks will be an honor sought for. At 
present there are no fees or dues, or expenses of any 
kind attached to membership in the Guild. The only 
expense which the member is expected to incur is the 
making of one or more fine negatives of a historic place, 
or of historic places. 

Do not defer joining the membership while there is 
room for your name to appear on the grand roster roll. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITIONS AND COMPETITIONS 
Socigty or TITLE | Date | ENTRIES INQUIRE OF 
CLosE 
Cape Town Photographic Salon...............-. Apr. 4 | Mar. 13 A. S. Fuller, P. O. Box 470, Cape Town, South Africa. 
Croydon Camera Club Age. Gag C. V. King, Hurst Bank, Selsdon Road, Sanderstead, Eng. 
Chiswick Camera Club.........-20-.-eseeeeeeeee | April 23 Apr. 11 Herbert Gentry, 39 Fairfax Road, Chiswick, Eng. 
Capital Camera Club, Washington...............| Apr. 30-May 1 Apr. 9 Francis C. Crow, 2317 Pa. Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Salon de l’Exposition, Arras ......... ..-+.-+50 | May 1~Oct. 4 Apr. 5 Comité de l’Exposition, Arras, France. 
Salon du Photo Club de Paris..............-005. May 3-June 5 Mar, 15 M. Pau! Bourgeois, 44 rue des Mathurins, Paris, France 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition..............++++ | May-Nov. Apr. 1 John A, Ockerson, Chief, Dept. Liberal Arts, St. Louis. 
First International Salon in The Hague ........| June 12-July 24 June 1 Sekretariat Haag, Conradkade 63, The Hague, Netherlands. 
International Photographic Exposition, Berlin... | Oct. 1-30 Sept. 1-20 Herr Franz Goercke, Berlin W. 62, Maassenstr, 32, Germany. 
sie Lantern-slide Competition.......... | Oct. 15 Oct. 15 M. M. Vanderkindere, Palais du Midi, Brussels, Belgium. 
Stereogram Competition........... Oct. 15 Oct. 15 
First American Photographic Salon, New York.. ae a eer eee S. C. Bullenkamp, 102 West rorst St., New York. 
Northern Photographic Exhibition .........-.... | June-July, rgos | «sees F. G. Issott, 62 Compton Road, Harehills, Leeds, Eng. 
| 
== ——— = 
Giver CLoses Prizes 

Kodak Developing Machine Competition June 1o 6 “ 
Monthly $s, $3, $1, $x. 
cece $s, #3, $2, Sr. 
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Notes and News 


OFFICIAL NOTICE NO. 2. 
TO THE PHOTOGRAPHIC FRATERNITY 


It having reached the ears of several members of the 
Executive Board of the Photographers Association 
of America, that the report is going the rounds that 
there is to be no National Convention this year, 
owing to its being World’s Fair Year, and your Execu- 
tive Board having planned for a convention that will far 
surpass any ever given, as the Secretary of said Board, 
I wish to emphatically deny such rumors. 

Your Executive Board never knew such a word as 
“ fail,”— in fact we had to ask a back number photog- 
rapher how to spell the word; and to the end that our 
coming National Convention will far surpass anything 
ever given, we have secured the Forest Park Uni- 
versity Hotel (which is located within a stone’s throw 
of the World’s Fair Grounds ), to take care of our photo- 
graphic friends, and in which to hold our meetings. 

It is the intention of the Board that only morning 
sessions be held, and the afternoons are to be given to 
seeing the Fair, and visiting the art halls, where we will 
have capable artists to deliver lectures on the many fine 
works of art therein. This alone will be a very instruct- 
ive feature of the Convention, and every one will profit 
immensely by the instructions given. 

The greatest National Convention ever held will con- 
vene in St. Louis during the first week in October, from 
the 3rd to the 8th, inclusive. 

This will be just before your holiday work begins, and 
you will have every opportunity to gain new ideas, and 
the Lord help the fellow that does not try to help himself. 

It will be painful to you to have to admit to your 
artistic patrons that you did not see the works of art at 
the grandest exhibition of that nature ever held in this 
country ; but by taking in the Fair you can also take in 
the Greatest Convention, and thereby kill the two 
proverbial birds. 

Rates have been secured at the Forest Park Uni- 
versity Hotel which will be much lower than any rate 
secured elsewhere ; but this rate is for members of the 
Association Only. 

Tosecure these rates, as well as to secure accommoda- 
tions in advance for Convention week, it will be necessary 
that you be furnished with a certified receipt from the 
Treasurer, Mr. Frank R. Barrows, 1873 Dorchester 
Ave., Boston, Mass., showing that you are a member in 
good standing. Upon receipt of same you can write to 
Mr. J. J. Grafton, Lessee and Manager, care of Forest 
Park University Hotel, stating when you want to come, 
and that you are a member of the Photographers Asso- 
ciation of America ; he will then set aside as many rooms 
as you will want for that week, and same will be at your 
disposal during the Convention Week. Under no other 
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conditions will you be able to secure these accommoda- 
tions. 

Bear in mind that the Executive Board have promised 
you the grandest and best convention ever held, and to 
redeem that promise every member of said Board is 
working night and day to see that same is fulfilled. 

Our Official Journal will be a thing of beauty and a 
joy forever, and woe to the one who fails to receive a 
copy of same. It will be yours for the asking, if you 
are in good standing. 

There are many things that I would like to say to you 
this trip, but lack of time and space forbids. However, 
it is my intention to visit many of the State Conventions 
this year, and I will tell you more when I meet you. 

With very best regards, I beg to remain, 
Cordially and Fraternally Yours, 
GEO. G. HOLLOWAY. 
Sec’y P. A. of A., Terre Haute, Ind. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Alice Swain.— While there is the difference of only 
one letter in the spelling of ferrocyanide of potassium, 
and ferricyanide of potassium, there is a very great deal 
of difference between the two chemicals. Ferricyanide 
of potassium is red prussiate of potash, and comes in the 
form of brilliant red crystals. It is used in solution, and 
combined with hypo for reducing density in negatives, 
and is one of the ingredients used for preparing blue- 
print paper. Ferrocyanide of potassium is yellow prussi- 
ate of potash, and comes in large yellow crystals. It is 
sometimes used as an accelerator in developers. 

Ben. F. H.— You can buy a package of carbon paper 
in assorted colors, cut in sizes 5x7 and 6 1-2x8 1-2. 
The price is sixty cents a dozen for the 5x 7, and one 
dollar a dozen for the larger size. There are fourteen 
sheets in a package, and each sheet is a different color. 

Julia H. Trent.— Hints on making money with the 
camera will be found in the Round Robin Guild depart- 
ment of the June PHotTo ERA, 1902. Fifteen cents will 
bring the number to you if you do not have it on file. 
Silver paper which has discolored as badly as you de- 
scribe, cannot be treated in any way to make satisfactory 
prints. Sometimes the stains bleach out in the hypo, 
but the prints are never quite clear. 

A. F. Green.— To turn the color of your blue-prints to 
a brown, place them in a solution of ammonia made up in 
the proportion of 1 1-2 ounces of stronger ammonia to 12 
ounces of water. Leave them in this solution till they 
are nearly bleached out, then rinse, and soak in a bath of 
154 grains of tannic acid to 7 1-2 ounces of water until 
the picture is restored and has become the desired color. 
Wash and dry. 
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A European Tour for Photographers 


FRANK ROY 


SAN GIORGIO, VENICE 


ROM its inception the PHoro ERA’s mis- 
sion to American photographers has been 
one of education, especially on artistic 

lines. We have endeavored to present the best 
photographs of all schools, and in especial have 
tried to bring forward new workers and encour- 
age the efforts of beginners. We have not 
believed that the power to produce artistic pho- 
tographs is confined to any group or region, and 
so have endeavored and will endeavor to encour- 
age independent workers. 

It has long been evident to us, however, that 
the opportunities afforded by small American 
communities are often inadequate to bring out 
latent ability to the best advantage. Not only 
are the chances to study the world’s best art, 
even in reproductions, lacking, but the inspira- 
tion given by the companionship of kindred 
minds may be absent, and even suitable material 
for representation may be scarce. Of course, 
portraits may be taken everywhere, but it is not 
always possible to find diversified subjects in 
the way of landscape, architecture, and genre. 
The efforts sometimes made in this direction, 
even by good workers, are not always to be 
commended. A _ pair of wooden shoes and a 
white cap alone will not transform an American 
child into a peasant maiden, and a close observer 
can pick flaws in many a prize picture, even 
though artistic feeling is discernible. 

Finding thus a direction in which it may ex- 
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tend its usefulness, the PHoro Era offers to 
serious photographers an opportunity to increase 
their powers by spending the summer in in- 
spiring companionship and surroundings. It 
offers to a small party the opportunity to visit 
the greatest art centers of the world under ex- 
pert guidance and to see the masterpieces of 
art in company with well-known college teachers 
of art history, by visiting the great Italian gal- 
leries under the auspices of the summer univer- 
sity of the Bureau of University Travel. It 
gives the opportunity to photograph some of the 
most inspiring scenes of history and some of 
the most beautiful and picturesque localities 
of the world. The Puoro ERA trip to Europe 
does not follow the beaten path. While visit- 
ing the great cities which all travelers must see, 
and devoting a goodly share of its time to 
them, the greater portion of the land journey is 
devoted to the incomparable mountain scenery 
of Switzerland, to the picturesque hill towns of 
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COURTYARD, FLORENCE 


Italy, to the romantic Tyrol, and to the medieval 
cities of southern Germany. As an alternative 
to the latter portion of the trip, any member 
may elect a cruise of three weeks on a commo- 
dious and specially engaged steamer, visiting 
Sicily, Greece, the AZ gean, and Constantinople. 

As an incentive to serious photographic work, 
we offer as a prize for the best collection of 
photographs taken by a member of the party, 
the entire cost of the trip. 

The party will sail from New York on the 
Red Star Line steamer “ Zeeland,” on June 18, 
and will land at Antwerp on the 27th or 28th. 
During the voyage all will have an excellent 
opportunity to become acquainted with the 
leader of the party, the present writer, and the 
aims and purposes of the trip will be fully 
discussed. 

The length of the stay in Antwerp depends 
on the time of landing, but as we have a full 
day there at the end of the trip, an early train 
will be taken for Ghent, where we at once step 
back into the Middle Ages. The visit here will 
serve merely as an introductory glimpse of old 
Europe, and, without making an extended stop, 
we depart for Paris, where we shall spend six 
days. The attractions of Paris need no enum- 
eration. Besides giving plenty of time for the 
accomplishment of individual desires, we shall 
have the opportunity of studying the magnifi- 
cent art collections of the Louvre and the Lux- 
embourg, the Cluny Museum, Notre Dame, and 
other monuments of the great city, and of visit- 
ing the picturesque environs, such as Versailles, 
St. Denis, St. Cloud, etc. 

While we may use some rolls of film on the 
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buildings of Paris, the artistic possibilities of the 
trip begin to open before us with our first Swiss 
city, Berne. This affords innumerable pictures 
with its arcaded streets, its fountains and tow- 
ers, and the novelty of its street life. Another 
sort of pictures will be taken on our trip through 
the Bernese Oberland, with its wonderful moun- 
tains and lakes, and its pleasant towns and val- 
leys. Returning to Berne, we journey to 
Lausanne, high above Lake Geneva, with a wide 
range of mountain scenery. After the lake trip 
past the castle of Chillon to Brieg, we travel by 
rail to Zermatt, the highest town in the Alps, 
with the grandest view of Switzerland, domi- 
nated by the stupendous Matterhorn and the 
glacier-strewn Monte Rosa. To see these to 
the best advantage we take the incredible moun- 
tain railway to the Gornergrat, where full oppor- 
tunity is given for photographic work. Return- 
ing to Brieg, we take carriages for a drive of 
forty-one miles over the Simplon Pass, the most 
picturesque of all the Alpine passes. The jour- 
ney offers countless chances for the camera, 
which will doubtless be availed of to the utmost. 
At Pallanza we reach Lake Maggiore, and then 
visit in succession the three great Italian lakes, 
with their unrivaled scenery. From Como we 
take the train for Milan, where we shall spend 
two days. The famous cathedral, although well 
known, is not the greatest attraction of the city 
to the photographer, and we shall find much to 
occupy our attention. The great Castello is a 
magnificent specimen of Renaissance fortifica- 
tion, and now contains an archzeological museum 
of great interest. The party, however, will 
probably be impatient to leave Milan and reach 
Venice, the most romantic city in the world. 
Here we shall stop five days, although the pho- 
tographic possibilities could not be exhausted in 
as many weeks. Venice is an incomparable treas- 
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A GERMAN RIVER By F. 
ure-house for the artist,—a mine whose rich 
lodes have barely been attacked. Artists have 
painted, drawn, and etched here for years, but 
the field is ever fresh. The photographer will 
find virgin soil. Not only is the city itself full 
of picturesque bits, but the lagoons about it, 
with their fishing-boats and picturesque places, 
—such as Torcello, the mother island ; Murano, 
the famous manufactory of glass and lace; 
Chioggia, a fishing town; Lido, the great 
seaside resort and bathing place,—will afford 
We shall not fail 
also to study the magnificent picture collec- 


us delightful excursions. 


tions of the Ducal Palace and the Academy, 
with their full representation of the Vene- 
tian school. A 
Apennines brings us to Florence, where we 


pleasant ride through the 
shall make another extended stop. Besides 
seeing the art treasures, we shall have the 
opportunity of fifteenth- 
century city full of bits of picturesque and 


photographing 
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historical interest. We shall also take 
excursions to many little-known but 
beautiful places, such as_ Fiesole, 
Certosa, and other picturesque hill 
towns. 

Leaving Florence with regret, we 
come to Rome, the city of the Czesars, 
the attractions of whose seven hills 
it is needless to mention. Ten days 
is none too long for our visit here. 
On leaving Rome, if we decide to 
follow the regular itinerary, we shall 
take 
famous island of Capri. 


a steamer at Anzio for the 
Capri offers 
the 
the 


spend the entire day in the island. 


some of most magnificent 


views in world, and we shall 
Leaving in the morning for Sorrento, 
we take the 


the Bay of Naples, visiting Amalfi 


famous drive around 


and Salerno. From Salerno we take 
the train to Pompeii, and after 
exploring the famous ruins return 
to Naples, whence we leave the next 
day for Rome. 


Fraprie The next stop on our trip is 

Assisi, the home of St. Francis, 
an almost untouched medieval town. Next 
we visit its age-long rival, Perugia, an 


impregnable fortress before the advent of 
modern weapons. Its citadel has sat upon a 
hilltop for nearly three thousand years. Our 
next stop is Siena, an ancient rival of Flor- 


ence, far up in the hills, and consequently 


By F. R. 


Fraprie 
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left aside by modern progress. 
At Pisa we shall find one of 
the most remarkable collections 
of ecclesiastical buildings in the 
world, including the famous 
cathedral, the baptistry, and 
the leaning tower. Crossing the | 
Apennines and the level plain, 
we reach Brescia, which, though 
interesting in itself, is but a way 
station to the Lake of Garda. ‘ 
Although the least visited, this 
has by far the grandest scenery aE 
among the Italian lakes, the q 
precipitousness of its mountains : 
recalling the fjords of Norway. 
Our steamer ride the whole 
length of the lake brings us to 
Riva, nestling amid vineyards 
and olive groves among moun- 
tains at the head. Passing by 
Arco, with its picturesque 
cypress groves and ruined castle 
of the Scaligers, we reach the 
Brenner railway at Mori. The 
scenery of this most picturesque 
of all the Alpine passes makes the 
ride to Innsbruck only too short. 
After exhausting the possibilities of this key 
to the Alps, set in a basin ringed with snow- 
clad mountains, we take the railway for a short 
trip to Zirl. Here will be found our coaches 
for a two days’ trip through the southern Tyrol, 
stopping at Mittenwald and Garmisch, to 
Oberammergau, famous for its Passion Play and 
beautiful scenery. 


ROTHENBURG 


By F. R. Fraprie 
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By F. R. Fraprie 

After visiting the royal castles of Linderhof 
and Neuschwanstein, the magnificent monu- 
ments of a mad monarch, we reach Munich, the 
city of art and beer, as the inhabitants are wont 
to boast. 

Munich is a monumental city, and contains 
magnificent art collections, and the three days 
which we spend here are none too many. An 
hour’s ride brings us to Augsburg, older than 
Munich, but long since passed in the commercial 
race. 

Our next stopping-place is Nuremberg, fa- 
mous as a medieval remnant, but which has 
become so great in modern times that the an- 
cient relics seem almost buried in the newness. 
In order to see an ancient German city we 
visit Rothenburg ob der Tauber. The city has 
remained stagnant since its capture by Tilly 
more than two hundred years ago, and has only 
recently shown some symptoms of reviving 
activity. The authorities, realizing the histori- 
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OLIVE GROVE IN CIRCE’S ISLE 


cal importance of preserving the ancient town 
as a monument, allow no changes to be made 
in the architecture of buildings within the walls, 
and there is not a modern structure within the 
ring wall, the ramparts and towers of which are 
complete and intact. The town abounds in 
opportunities for the artist and photographer, 
and our stay here will result in many a prized 
picture. Passing through Wurzburg, with its 
old bridge over the Main, we reach Heidelberg, 
famous for its beauty of situation, and the ruins 
of its castle, as well as for its university. The 
next stage, the famous sail down the Rhine, 
brings us to Cologne, whence we journey to 
Brussels, often called a “ miniature Paris.’ The 
city has attractions which have no duplicate in 
Paris, however, and is well worthy of a visit. 
After a day here, we return to Antwerp, whence 
we sail for New York, reaching there on the 
13th of September. 

For those who have seen Germany, or who 
would prefer a trip which can be taken under 
no other auspices, we offer the option of a 
Greek trip departing from Rome. Travel in 
Greece and the adjacent islands is practically 
impossible except by steamer, and the steamer 
specially chartered by us offers an oppor- 
tunity afforded under no other auspices. Sepa- 
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rating from the rest of the party at Capri, we 
sail by the ever active island volcano of Strom- 
boli, through the Strait of Messina to Taormina, 
famous in Sicilian history, and reputed to have 
the most picturesque site in the whole world. 
The whole eastern half of Sicily, with range 
on range and peak on peak, crowned by ever 
smoking Aztna, lies before us. On the north 
the blue sea is bounded by boldly jutting head- 
lands of every variety of picturesque form. The 
Greek remains of Taormina are also remarkable, 
and the city offers interesting Moorish archi- 
tecture. The next morning we are in Syracuse, 
with another view of Attna. Here again we 
find Greek ruins, and also remarkable cata- 
combs and quarries, dating back almost to the 
dawn of history. Lifting anchor, we sail for a 
day through the blue Mediterranean, and our 
next landfall is in the picturesque Ionian Isles. 
From Catacolon we take the train to Olympia, 
where the greatest athletic games of Greece 
were celebrated for more than a thousand years. 
Sailing again at night we awake in the morning 
under the shadow of Mt. Parnassus, and land 
for the trip to Delphi. Riding across the olive- 
planted plain and up the heights of Parnassus, 
we reach the shining cliffs from which gushes 
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AMPHISSIA, NEAR DELPHI. PARNASSUS RANGE BEYOND 


forth the Castalian Spring. We eat our lunch 
under the plane trees whose ancestor was 
planted by Agamemnon, and then visit the 
ruins of the most famous oracle of antiquity. 

Sailing by night through the Isthmian Canal, 
the next day is devoted to Mycenz and Tiryns, 
the homes of the earliest Greek civilization, with 
their massive ruins. Our next visit is to A‘gina, 
with its beautiful temple from which we look 
across to Athens and its shining Acropolis. 
Sailing across the bay of Salamis, we reach 
Eleusis, the home of the Athenian mysteries, 
whence we drive over the Sacred Way through 
Daphne’s grove to Athens. Here we spend 
nearly a week. No description of Athens is 
necessary. We will simply correct the idea 
that Athens is a mass of ruins, while as a 
matter of fact one gets a much better idea of 
the age of Pericles on the Acropolis than Rome 
can give of the empire of the Czsars. Our 
next steamer sail brings us to Constantinople, 
one of the:most picturesque cities of the world, 
and one which gives us a glimpse of a civilization 
entirely alien to our own. The sail through 
the Bosphorus is far more impressive than that 
up the Hudson, perhaps its only rival in the 
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world. Returning through the Dardanelles we 
spend a day at Pergamon, the Athens of Asia 
Minor, with an even greater acropolis than that 
of the city of Pericles itself. Once again we 
find here, as on every Greek temple site, one 
of those matchless views which were the joy 
of the gods. Sailing through the Cyclades, 
we stop at Delos, another famous shrine of 
Apollo, and then on to Marathon, where we visit 
the famous battle-field. 

Steaming again past Athens and through the 
Isthmian Canal, we visit Corfu, — an island be- 
fore whose glory even the beauty of Capri pales. 
After returning to Naples, and visiting Pompeii, 
we take the steamer for New York, stopping at 
Gibraltar and the Azores, and arriving on the 


13th of September. 
Throughout the entire trip all possible atten- 


tion will be given to photographic interests, but 
no opportunity of studying the art and civiliza- 
tion of the countries visited will be neglected. 
The photographic and artistic knowledge of the 
leader will be at all times at the service of the 
party, and no effort will be spared to make the 
trip as delightful as possible to every member 
of the party. 
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BERKSHIRE HILLs 


By Herbert W. Taylor 


A Railroad 


HERBERT W. 


NE of the many beautiful garden spots 

of America lies in the western part of 

Massachusetts, beyond the Connecticut 
River, where one of its tributary streams, the 
Westfield River, winds among the Berkshire 
Hills. Following the tortuous path of the 
stream, twisting and turning in a succession of 
horseshoe curves, are found the tracks of 
the Boston and Albany Railroad, the great 
thoroughfare between New England and the 
West. Here are more of those delightful little 
stone stations, with their well-kept walks and 
shrubbery, which have helped to gain for this 
line the title of “ The Railroad Beautiful.” 
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Traveling westward, we enter fairy-land soon 
after leaving Springfield, and passing through a 
succession of ‘fields,’ Westfield, Fairfield, and 
Middlefield, — we arrive at Chester, a pretty little 
hamlet nestling in a bowl-like valley, completely 
surrounded by lofty hills. Here is taken on 
the “pusher”; and with an engine behind as 
well as in front, we begin to climb higher. At 
first there seems to be no way of leaving 
Chester save by scaling the mountains; but 
the river shows the way, and we follow along 
through deep cuts in the solid rock, crossing 
the stream again and again, until the tunnel at 
State Line finally leads us into New York State. 
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WESTFIELD RIVER 


Fine views of the scenery may be had while 
driving over the State road, which trails along, 


. often in sight of the railroad. .The State road, 


where it has been completed, rivals in smooth- 
ness the magnificent driveways around Lake 
Lucerne and over the Brunig Pass in Switzer- 
land, splendid traveling for vehicles and bicycles. 
Still better, however, is a tramp afoot ; and that 
is how I saw the Berkshire Hills, in October, 
when the strong sun playing upon the brilliant 
foliage displayed masses of bright- 
est colors. 


various kinds scattered along the 
river, but they are not effective 
blots upon the landscape. 

The stations with their little 
clusters of houses would seem 
to have been dropped in just the 
right spots to lend the most 
effective touches to nature’s 
composition. Chester is beauti- 
fully picturesque. Russell, — the 
station for Blandford, six miles 
off in the hills where the health- 
seeker is promised the fountain 
of youth and beauty, — Russell 
rests on the bank of the West- 
field where it suddenly widens out 
into an imposing river, suggest- 
ing the Rhine, with the great 
bluffs overhanging the . railroad 
where it traverses the bank on a narrow ledge. 
Then there is the attractive stone depot at 
Middlefield, with hardly a house in sight, but 
boasting a view of mountain and stream that 
rivals in grandeur the Alpme scenery of Switz- 
erland. 

Totally different though equally interesting is 
the picture at Dalton, where the line emerges 
from the confinement of the mountains and we 
have a sweeping view of a broad, deep valley, 


The great charm of the tour 
is that while it is comfortable 
to know that the next town is 
never more than five or six miles 
distant, yet there is the full enjoy- 
ment of nature untouched by the 
influence of civilization. . Houses 
are far between, and the towns 
are small and have that air of 
peaceful content that goes with a 
residence remote from the push- 
ing, struggling humanity of a busi- 
ness center. The only town which 
shows the restless spirit of com- 
mercialism is Huntington, where 
there are factories. There, are to 
be sure, numerous other mills of 
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as we approach the prosperous town where the 
paper is manufactured for printing our national 
currency. Churches, public library, handsome 
residences bordering the village main street, 
with its elm trees mingling their branches over- 
head, all testify to the civic pride of the towns- 
people of Dalton. 

We have now had our last look at the glories 
of the hills and soon arrive at the city of Pitts- 
field, where we may either visit Lenox and 
Stockbridge, or go on to Albany, with the choice 
of the Hudson River, Saratoga, Niagara Falls, 
or the Adirondacks; but whichever path we 


thickly wooded hills, where the path seems to 
stop short before a threatening peak; but we 
follow the river’s lead around a sharp curve, 
where the engine of a passing train seems bent 
on circling around behind to push its own rear 
cars. Or, leaving thé river for a short time, 
the railroad makes its own way out through a 
gigantic cut in the solid rock, the peaks reach- 
ing up to kiss the clouds, and the rocky walls 
ever glistening with the trickling waters of in- 
numerable hidden springs. Then oftentimes 
we would come out upon a_ beautiful green 


valley, the hills retreating before the broaden- 


ROUNDING A CURVE 


choose, the spell of those glorious autumn tints 
in the heart of the Berkshire Hills will last for 
many a day. 

I went out on a commission from the rail- 
road company to make a series of views to be 
shown at the Louisiana Purchase Exposition, 
and I walked many miles over the tracks, 
through the most beautiful picture-land that it 
has ever been my lot to see. The scenery is 
varied and full of surprises, so that one travels 
along in a state of constant expectation, some- 
times through a narrow valley shut in between 
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ing river, as it flows with a long graceful sweep 
and. disappears among the distant mountains. 
It may well have been a similar view that 
inspired Carleton Noyes to write, “To him 
who has never opened his eyes to the beauty of 
field and hills and trees and sky, to him whose 
spirit has not dimly apprehended something of 
that eternal significance of which these things 
were the material, visible bodying forth, to such 
a one the work of the master is only so much 
paint and canvas.” Certain it is, that if “art 
is the expression of an inspiration,” the painter 
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ALONG THE RIGHT OF WAY 


or photographer must be inspired to do his best 
here, where there is so much nobility in nature. 

Various plans were suggested in consultation 
with the railroad officials as to the best method 
of covering the ground, one being that an 
engine and car might be placed at my disposal. 
Then we talked of the “ Berkshire,’”’ — a com- 
bination engine with a passenger compartment 
over the boiler, which is used for tours of inspec- 
tion. This is really an ideal way of seeing the 
country without physical effort, as there is an 
unobstructed view through the front window, 
as well as at the sides; but the difficulty which 
both schemes presented was the necessity for 
keeping out of the way of regular trains, so that 
I decided to go afoot, and I am very glad that 
was the plan adopted. 

As a preliminary to the actual work of mak- 
ing pictures, I took a trip over the line on a 
regular train and made small snap-shots from 
the rear platform, gaining in this way a fair idea 
of the location of the most interesting views. 

Mr. Ackiss, whose duty in connection with 
the road is to present the attractions of that 
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line to the traveling public, was my companion 
for a part of the time, and his fine appreciation 
of the composition of a picture made him a 
congenial and helpful comrade. We stayed the 
first night at White’s Hotel, in Chester, and 
found it so comfortable that we spent several 
other nights with Mr. White, taking an early 
morning train to the station from which we 
purposed starting to walk. 

Leaving Chester the first morning with a 
lunch-box added to our impedimenta, we spent 
the whole day on the road to Middlefield, find- 
ing a picture at every turn of the road through 
this, the most picturesque section of the line. 
We had walked only a short distance when we 
discovered what is, perhaps, the most inter- 
esting composition in the series, — the view 
through the valley, where the eye starting from 
a picturesque farmhouse in the foreground, 
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A CHARMING BIT 


follows the track as it threads its silvery path 
between high hills covered with masses of white 
birch, to finally lose itself among the distant 
mountains, piled tier above tier in the shadowy 
distance. A little later we stood beside the 
track and photographed the stream where it 
came out from under a bridge, seemingly glory- 
ing in its new-found freedom as it reached out 
and strove to push aside the sandy banks at our 
feet. When a desire for lunch made itself felt, 
we chose the crest of one of the numerous deep- 
cleft cuts, and lunched with an eye on the time- 
table, so that we were ready for the westbound 
express when it laboriously puffed into sight. 
The relative sizes of this train and of the wall 
of solid rock, speak eloquently of the engineer- 
ing feats accomplished, when, years ago, the path 
was hewn out, long before the day of dynamite. 

I can imagine no greater pleasure than to 
spend a day in so beautiful a bit of country with 
the feeling of absolute freedom that comes with 
the knowledge that time need not be considered, 
so that we might linger as long as we wished 
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over a composition, and leisurely walk along until 
another startlingly beautiful view compelled at- 
tention. The one condition that each picture 
should contain a priori evidence of being a rail- 
road yiew was rather unsatisfactory; but I have 
learned that in the Berkshires it is possible to 
obtain artistic pictures, even though a double 
line of track does run through the view. 

On our first day we passed less than half a 
dozen farmhouses scattered over the six miles, 
so that except for an occasional passing train 
we were practically alone with nature. We 
became quite chummy, in a way, with the train- 
men, seeing the same crews day after day, until 
they seemed to feel that we were old friends, just 
as we came to look upon them; and the man 
who was guiding a precious freight of humanity 
over the glistening curves would often lean far 
out of the cab and wave a friendly salutation. 

Then once in a while we passed a miserable 
specimen of degenerate manhood, trudging along 
with averted eyes, on his way to the next place 
where he would beg or demand alms, according 
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to whether there was a dog or not. By way of 
contrast the happy-go-lucky phase of hobo life had 
a worthy representative in the cheerful fellow 
lucky enough to steal a ride on the freight, who 
evinced his pleasure in the life by shying a lump 
of coal at the camera, meanwhile grinning with 
pure joy. 

Still, it was a distinct relief when both wor- 
thies faded out of sight, and we could say again 
with Whitman : 


“ | inhale great draughts of space; 
The east and the west are mine, and the north 
And the south are mine. 


All seems beautiful to me.” 


A charming bit came upon our view as a sur- 
prise when we climbed down to the roadway at 
Middlefield and found a pretty little picture, — 
a rustic farmhouse on the bank of the river, 
ready. framed in the granite arch of a bridge, 
the whole in a tone which would have delighted 
a colorist. It was almost regretfully that we 
approached the station at the close of day and 
took a train back to White’s hospitable board, 
bringing wonderful appetites, notwithstanding 
the many apples we had eaten during the day’s 
walk. It was at the height of the apple season, 
and I never could get Mr. Ackiss past an 
orchard, though he claimed the score was 
even when he tried to tear me away from a 
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graceful elm, which used four of my plates. 
Sometimes it rained, and there was no poetry 
in the landscape. I remember one sad morn- 
ing when we waited in the little station at 
Becket for the sun that fortunately appeared 
and drove away the rain at noon. It was just 
beyond Becket that we found the little pool, 
seeking shelter in a group of leafless trees, that 
made quite an interesting picture. But the ex- 
citing moment of the tour was at State Line, 
when the train came thundering through the 
tunnel on a down grade and burst upon our 
view in a cloud of smoke and steam, covering 
us with dust and sparks, as though intent upon 
evading the camera in the confusion. But if 
such were the case, it was in vain. I was quick 
enough for once to seize the psychological 
moment, and we have an exhilarating picture to 
pay for the long hour of waiting. 

Altogether life was very pleasant during those 
days that we passed along the B.& A.R. R. 
and it was always with a feeling of regret that 
along in the twilight, when Nature had brought 
her field and hill into tone, the day’s work done, 
we sauntered back to town, never quite know- 
ing when we should get there, but comfortably 
sure that there was a welcome somewhere before 
us, and with the prayer of Stevenson upon 
our lips: “ Bring us to our resting beds weary 
and content and undishonored, and grant us in 
the end the gift of sleep.” 
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